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CEREMONIAL FRIENDSHIP AT ZUNI 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

THE Ashiwi or Zuiii are in the habit of applying their kinship 
terms loosely. They also describe many non-kinship rela- 
tions in terms of kinship. Hence, although the Zuiii kinship 
term system is in itself fairly simple, the observer is at first be- 
wildered, quite gratuitously bewildered, he in time concludes. One 
of the non-kinship relations which is described in terms of father 
and child is that between the initiate into the kotikili, the organiza- 
tion into which must enter every little boy and a few, a very few 
girls or women, and him who initiates, oachu, father, and atsiki, 
boy, or katsiki, girl, are the conventional terms. I had put this 
detail aside as quite understood when one day I heard the middle- 
aged man whom my Zuiii hostess called her little Jim's ceremonial 
father, referred to not as an oachu, the father, but as an papa, the 
elder brother. "Why aw Baaa"? I asked. "Oh sometimes we 
call him easa, sometimes, oachu. You see he's also Jim's kihe." 
And then I learned that about two years ago, when Jim was eight 
years old, Kumaa, taking a great fancy to Jim, asked the consent 
of Jim's father to become kihe with Jim. Parental consent was 
asked in this case because of Jim's youth. Ordinarily the two 
achikihepa (achi is a dual prefix with reciprocal implication,') 
are more of an age, nor need they ask familial consent. Jim's 

1 Dr. A. L. Kroeber. 
I I 
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father agreed. At the hiliii dance, Kumaa, who was one of the 
dancers, asked the ne'w^kwl^ while they were "playing" to get 
little Jim out in the center of siaa tehwita, the dance plaza, and give 
him the presents he, Kumaa, had for him — moccasins, cloth, and a 
silk kerchief such as th^ men wear around their heads. The 
following morning the kuku^ of Kumaa came for Jim at his house, 
took him to their house and there washed his head in yucca suds.' 
They gave him the bowl he had been washed in, two other bowls, 
one big Navajo rug, and one blanket. Kumaa lives with his an 
Dakwikwe, his father's people, — his mother died when he was a 
baby — otherwise it would have been the duty of his tsita, mother, 
his tsilu or his tsita tsanna mother's elder or younger sister, to fetch 
and wash his kihe, Jim. 

In the return ceremony in this case there was further irregu- 
larity. Jim's mother is alive, but she is a Cherokee and although 
she is sympathetic with Zuiii custom she holds somewhat aloof. 
So it was Jim's father's mother, his wowa, instead of his mother 
who when the time came, at the following summer solstice, fetched 
Kumaa to Jim's house. There Jim's father's father, his nana, 
brought his fraternity mili,* and said a long prayer, the chief 
purport of it being that now they would be all one and belong to the 
same family. Jim's father held Kumaa by the shoulders while 
Jim's wowa, his kuku lashi,^ father's mother's sister, and his kuku, 
father's sister, rubbed Kumaa with meal and prayed. Then an 
wowa washed the hair, also the hands and face, of Kumaa. After 
that food was set before Kumaa and when he got up his presents 
were given him — a blanket, beads, one pan and two bowls, including 
as usual the bowl he was washed in.' Kumaa had now become 
Jim's older brother and Jim, his sue or younger brother. Hence- 

' A fraternity which shares in the "delight making" function of the koyemshi. 

* Father's sister. The term is applied to the senior clans-women of your father's 
clan. It is used thus so inclusively that in references similar to those in the text the 
degree of blood kinship is generally difficult to ascertain. 

• Hair washing is an accompaniment in Zufii to all ceremonials. 

* The decorated ear of corn and feathers every initiate receives. 

' Old. iashi is also an age-class term applied to a man or woman past middle age. 

• This bowl, — it is of a set design, — ^is always given too to the initiate into the 
kotikili and into the fraternities. It is used for general household purposes. 
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forward he would call Jim's parents Dochu and tsita, and all Jim's 
other relations by the same terms Jim calls them.^ And they in 
turn would call him by the usual reciprocal terms. 

When the time came for Jim to be initiated into the kotikili 
there was none, his mother said, they wanted as much to be his 
initiator as Kumaa, and so Kumaa and Jim entered into this second 
relationship.^ 

Jim's father has also a kihe. Nine years ago, the first morning 
of the summer solstice celebration, this man's wife came totheZuni- 
Cherokee mSnage I have been describing, saying to its male head; 
" I want you to come to my house."' Complying with the request,* 
the summoned man found he was to be "washed." 

What the impiediate exchange of presents was in this case I 
did not happen to inquire, but this particular "paling together" 
furnished illustrations of how the interchange of presents keeps 
up. Visiting one day in the house of her husband's kihe, my 
Cherokee hostess saw hanging on the wall a new small Navajo rug. 
"Has no one asked for it?"' she questioned. "No, some have 
talked about it, but no one has taken it' down." "I will take it 
down," she said. On another occasion her husband himself cut 
oflf from his kihe's coat some silver buttons he coveted. When 
taking things in this way from your kihe, you are expected to have 
in mind something to give him in course of time. In spite of this 
reciprocity it is remarked that unless you are rich you cannot 
afford to have more than one kihe. 

I was told of one case of a plurality. Suna, a man about forty. 



1 This statement needs qualification. Kumaa calls the little girl, Jim calls his 
kyauu, elder sister, his ikina, younger sister (or brother). 

* Another irregularity due to the anomalous mother. Customarily a boy's initiator 
into the kotikili is the husband of the woman who first touches him as he is bom. 
To what extent the actual touching is make-believe I do not know, except that the 
woman doctor or midwife who actually makes the delivery does not count — today. 
(C/. Stevenson, M. C, "The Zufii Indians," Twenty-third Annual Report Bureau of 
American Ethnology (1901-2), p. 65.) 

» The Zufii house belongs to the wife. 

* Asked in Zufii to go to some one's house, although the reason for the request is 
never given, you never ask for it. Nor could you refuse or put off going. You just go. 

» According to ZiUli etiquette you can not refuse to give whatever you are asked for; 
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made a Mhe about four years ago at the kwamono dance, a spring- 
time mukwe^ dance, of Samu, a man of his own age. Last spring 
at the Basikiapa dance Suna made another kihe of another male 
contemporary, Chani. 

The entertaining of this second relationship did not mean that 
the first had lapsed. Your kihe was your kihe for life, "a lifelong 
friend." Of course if he or she proved evil-speaking, or hateful, or 
bad, you were free, I was told, to drop him or her, but there was no 
ceremonial to dissolve the relationship and I heard of no case of 
dissolution. 

The relationship could be made, as we have noted, between 
two men, it could also be made between a man and a woman or 
between two women. The latter combination seems rare. One 
old man had never known a pair of women kihe, another man knew 
only of one instance, the instance of his own daughter, a girl about 
fourteen, Tsaiaitatsisa, and an older girl whose father he knew by 
name but whose own name he did not know. "They washed each 
other," not at a dance, but in the summer time, Tsaiaitatsisa giving 
the other girl an eha, a woman's black blanket, and a belt, and the 
girl giving her also a belt and besides a pitone^ and a buckskin for 
leggings. 

Making kihe between a man and a woman seemed a much 
commoner occurrence than kihe making between two women, but 
less common than between two men.' The man and woman kihe 
would of course not marry, they would no more think of it than of 
marrying their brother or sister by blood or by clan. Nor would 
either marry into the family or clan of the other. My questions 

* Moki or Hopi. Were you to call these pueblo kindred Hopi, a Zufii would not 
know whom you meant. 

' The square of cloth or silk a woman wears knotted in front and thrown across 
her back. She may not wear it indoors, but from the time she is quite a little thing, 
say seven or eight, she never leaves the house without it. Without the pitone, a Zufii 
woman would say, she would feel "naked." Without it she would be subject, it is 
said, to improper addresses by men. 

• I heard only of the kihe who were "personally known" to my informants. As 
for those In other circles I was told, "We don't know how they live; we are not on 
visiting terms." kwa kole adedne hon aiuyannawomme kwa ashuwilaawanne 

not how live we know not talk = to = have 
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on this point of the possible marriage of kihe were received with 
the same incredulous amusement that had been provoked by 
questioning about marriage within the family or the clan. 

Between one pair of kihe I heard about there could have been 
no thought of marriage on grounds quite other than kinship. 
About two years ago at a Navajo spring dance, Antonsi, a man 
about fifty, had "called out" Tsaniatsita, a woman "at least a 
hundred years old." There in the plaza he put a black dress on 
her, a. silk pitone, a nice belt, and a white apron. He had said 
he was sorry for her, she was so old and poor with never anything 
nice to wear. The old woman lived with her daughter. Until of 
late years she had worked hard, like all Zuiii women, yobng or old. 
Little and bent as she was she would even be sent a long distance 
with a mutton on her back to trade with the Navajo. (She had 
been captured by the Navajo in her childhood). Then she had 
failed. Of no further use in the family, she was made to sit near 
the door at meal time, she was given what was left over, and she 
was poorly clothed— to the Zufii such treatment of the very aged 
"is like putting away a piece of broken furniture." 

The first pair of kihe in Zuiii were a young man and a girl, both 
at the time unmarried. The woman is dead, today the man is 
about sixty. He was an upchianakwe, and he himself called out^ 
one of the girls in the ikmniakwe (dance circle) at the lewekwe 
dance. He did this, he told me, for fun, stating that in this sport 
of his the kihe custom originated. It was out of his own head, he 
asserted, he had not heard of it from any one. At that time he 
had never visited the Hopi,* or been out of Zuiii. 



' In another instance a would-be kihe who was a newekwe also did the " calling 
out " at a dance. In the course of many Zufii ceremonials the newekwi or the koyemshi 
"call out" a man and a woman (unconnected) to join in their "play," in a hopping 
match with them for example (men only), or in guessing what they have covered up. 
The couple receive each a present. 

< I do not know whether or not an analogous custom exists among the Hopi, 
but among the Tewa of Hano, Barbara Freire-Marecco reports a term for chum, 
fu'a, puvia (American Anthropologist, (n. s.) i6, (1914) p. 270. Among the Tewa of 
the Rio Grande k'mrni is the term in use for friend. It is k''dbd at Jemez, 'anpuiwai 
at Taos, sdOke at Santo Domingo. (Harrington, J. P., "Tewa Relationship Terms," 
p. 493. American Anthropologist, (n. s.) 14, (191 2). I recall that on a ride among the 
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This social inventor is Dick, for some time lieutenant governor 
of Zuni, the father of the aforesaid Tsaiaitatsisa. I talked with 
him after he had been mentioned to me as the originator of kihe 
by a much older man, a very reliable authority. 

Dick himself has been a shiwanni or rain priest besides a member 
of the lewekwe fraternity.^ In the other instances of kihe cited 
to me, sometimes the kihe belonged to fraternities, sometimes they 
did not. They belonged to the various clans. But I have no 
case, I notice, in which both achikihepa belonged to the same clan 
or to the same fraternity. 

If the Jfet'Ae relationship did originate with Dick' we are witness 
to the birth of a new custom, as rare an experience as catching sight 
of an autumn leaf the instant it leaves the twig. But the kihe 
phenomenon is possessed at any rate of unusual interest. Whether 
or not it originated spontaneously in a single mind or was suggested 
to that mind as an imitation either of a foreign custom or of an 
antique native custom, when Dick called out his prospective kihe 
at the dance he was institutionalizing friendship in Zuiii. That his 
sporting venture succeeded so well, that friendship was so quickly 
established as a Zuni institution," that the following generation was 

Rio Grande pueblos a Santa Clara and I were referred by his kinswoman in Santo 
Domingo to her "friend," amigo, in San Felipe. Finding him we had but to mention 
Annunciata's name to be hospitably received. Saukin is the term for friend in 
Laguna and Acoma. At Laguna there is a ceremony of making friends in which 
hair-washing and present-giving occur, ceremonious acts suggestive of 6>Ae-making at 
ZuBi, and as at Zufii, the relationship may be entertained by two women or two 
men, or a man and a woman. 

No kihe relationship has ever been entered into, I was assured, between a Zufii and 
a person of another pueblo. There are now so many pueblo visitors from time to 
time at Zufii that %</>e-making with some of them, I surmise, will be in order. 
Recently in Acoma I saw a woman make a present of a bowl to a Ziifii visitor to 
whom she had also given a meal. "We are now friends," said the Acoma hostess. 

' Neither of these social functions does he now exercise. 

< That it was introduced by him I have no doubt, but that in his boyhood he had 
never heard of any analogous custom from visitors to Zufii, from Laguna visitors 
perhaps, is a less settled point, a point waiting on further information about pueblo 
custom as well as on more intimate conversations with Dick or his contemporaries. 

Dr. Kroeber suggests another possibility, namely, that the kihe custom was an 
ancient Zufii custom revived. 

• Jim's father, a man about twenty years younger than Dick, was thus unaware 
of the newness of the institution. 
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not even aware it was not an old custom, this successful establish- 
ment was due, I surmise, to certain conditions worth considering 
not only because they bear upon the kihe custom itself but because 
they may throw light upon the establishment of custom in general. 
Dick's venture, startling as it is theoretically, and to one 
knowing the rigidity of social ties in Zuiii society it is startling, 
proceeded withal along conservative lines, along the same con- 
servative lines that institutional friendship has followed in many 
other communities,^ the Unes of kinship. The new institution 
assimilated itself with the very old institution. Ceremonial friend- 
ship became merely a new kind of kinship or rather the same old 
kind of kinship once you accepted a necessary premise or two. 
Accepting that premise was made easy by a ceremony, just as 
ceremony ever makes any change easy and acceptable. In this 
case the ceremony itself was also famiUar, it was a ceremony bor- 
rowed bodily from the ceremony of initiation into koHkili or 
fraternity. Thus institutional friendship was linked up by means 
of ceremony and terminology with both fraternity and family 
institutions. With the third great feature of the Zufii social organi- 
zation, the hierarchy, it was connected too because of "calling out" 
the kihe on sacred occasions, at "dances" or at the summer or 
winter solstice celebrations.^ It gave no occasion to the hierarchy, 
as far as I can see, for antagonism. Nor did it prejudice against itself 
any economic interests. There are many communal aspects of 
Zuni property-holding, and present-giving is a Zufii habit. Present- 
giving between achikihepa was not startling. Like other forms of 
Zuiii present-giving, it brought, I incUne to think, prestige. 

' Parsons, Elsie Clews. "Friendship, A Social Category" in The American Journal 
of Sociology, September, 1915. 

' Some day I hope to learn whether or not the kihe institution received no criticism 
from the ZufSi priesthoods. Covert as any innovation could well be, yet I would not 
be a bit siu^prised to learn that some of the old priests were at least critical of it. 
Extremely interesting in this connection is the kihe theory that existed in Zufii, I am 
told, before Dick's venture, the theory that any one who was made a kihe by a koko 
(god) personator would die. That was the reason, my informant states, that although 
the ZufU knew about the custom they made no use of it. Dick was the first to dare, 
"and you see his kihe died." This bit of history, if verified, might indicate that an 
old custom of kihe-vaaking had been discouraged by the hierarchy. 
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Before concluding, I would draw attention again to the kihe- 
ship between Antonsi and the poor old lady he took pity on. We 
see here, I beUeve, another invention, a new variety of the original 
invention. Tsciniatsita was a member of the same fraternity, the 
newekwH, as the old man who told me about her. She was too his 
step-mother, his inihau, and she had brought him up.^ Besides 
she belonged to his clan. But neither family, clan, or fraternity 
tie was a stimulus or a means to help out the old woman. Was 
she not living with her daughter, while her step-son lived with his 
wife and his wife's brothers? As for the fraternity they both 
belonged to, the mutual benefit features of Zuni fraternities, if 
any, subsequent to initiation,* there be, I have yet to learn of. 
The idea that he or any other outsider should undertake to help 
Tsaniatsita seemed to me to give her fraternity fellow and her 
husband's son the same mild kind of amusement that any other 
unheard of custom aroused in him. 

Under these circumstances may I hazard the suggestion that 
philanthropy in Zuni has been the offspring of friendship as friend- 
ship has been the offspring of kinship, the other parent in each 
case, to continue, in Zuni fashion, in terms of kinship, being an, 
in some way, exceptional individual mind or spirit? 

New York City 

1 Another case of a child of a widower staying with his father. Ordinarily the 
child would be brought up by his mother's people. 

» The initiation may be so considered. The initiate is "given" to the fraternity 
in return for the aid of its members in his or her sickness. 

Sometimes the cured one is given to the household of the medicine-man. 



